THE FORMATION OF A GOVERNMENT

Minister personally. The Labour ministers were attending the Annual
Conference of the Labour party at Blackpool, and there it was decided
that they should resign. Correspondence to this effect took place, and
Mr Churchill decided to form a ' Caretaker Government' in order that
he as leader of the Conservative party might appeal to the people.1 He
therefore resigned and was commissioned to form a new Administration
while the Labour ministers were still at Blackpool. They remained in
office until the new Administration was formed.

There is, of course, nothing to compel the Queen to ask the retiring
Prime Minister to form a new Government. But, clearly, an arrange-
ment between the Queen and the Prime Minister can compel the dissolu-
tion of the Government. This happened in 1915, when Mr Asquith
asked for his colleagues' resignations in order that he might form a
Coalition Government.3 In 1931, on the other hand, the Cabinet in-
structed the Prime Minister to tender their resignations.3 There is only
one check upon abuse of this peculiar consequence of the Prime
Minister's position. The Queen must not intervene in party politics.
She must not, therefore, support a Prime Minister against his colleagues.
Accordingly, it would be unconstitutional for the Queen to agree with
the Prime Minister for the dissolution of the Government in order to
allow the Prime Minister to override his colleagues. At the same time,
it must be remembered that the royal belief in coalitions is almost
a family inheritance, and that proposals for a coalition, especially against
extreme Cabinets, arc likely to find favour.

When it is said that the appointment of a Prime Minister places all
ministerial offices at his disposal, it must not be understood that all

1  Since this book is used in other Commonwealth countries, it should be explained
that it is not British practice to appoint a * Caretaker Government' for the duration of
a general election. It was done in 1947 because the wartime coalition had broken up.
The electors had to decide whether they wanted a Conservative Government or a Labour
Government, and meanwhile the King's service had to be carried on. This was quite
exceptional. The Government which advises the dissolution remains in oflice throughout
the election and continues to do so after the election, unless it is defeated. A few changes
of office may be necessitated by ministers losing their seats, but the Government as
a whole remains in being unless it is defeated. The most recent example is that of 1955,
when Sir Anthony Eden's Government remained in office throughout the election.

2  Life of Lord Oxford and Asquith, II, pp. 164-6; Beaverbrook, Politicians and the
War, n, p. 214; Lloyd George, War Memoirs, i, p. 223-35,

3  Snowden, Autobiography, n, pp. 950-2.
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